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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 178.) 

Seventh Mo. 21st, 1843. More stillness this 
morning than has been experienced of late. May 
He, who alone can still the “winds and waves,” 
be pleased yet further to manifest his power ; 
that so I may be enabled once more to celebrate 
his name, and sing as on the banks of deliver- 
ance. Received, last evening, another sweet little 
gospel message from my dear friend T. Kite, 
which I feel altogether unworthy of. It was as 
follows: “ Again remember me affectionately to 
A. Williams. Tell her it is nothing new for the 
disciples of Christ to have many afflictions in 
their passage to the land where sorrow is un- 
known. Tell her, though she already knows it, 
that the doctrine preached by Paul and Barna- 
bas at Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, is the doc- 
trine which is according to the truth of the gos- 
pel. It is recorded of them, that in those places 
they confirmed the souls of the disciples, ‘ exhort- 
ing them to continue in the faith; and that we 
must, through much tribulation, enter the king- 
dom of God.’ ” 

30th. [After a supplication in their meeting 
by Thomas Kite, our Diarist subjoins:] O, thou 
who hearest and answerest prayer, be pleased to 
have respect unto the petition that was poured 
forth, especially on behalf of those who, although 
bowed down to the very ground under weak- 
nesses and infirmities, have no ability to ap- 
proach thee other than in tears and sighs. 

Kighth Mo. 2nd. This morning, previous to 
leaving, T. Kite had a religious opportunity with 
the female teachers. A word of sweet encourage- 
ment flowed, commencing with: “ Why sayest 
thou O Jacob, and speakest O Israel, my way is 
hid from the Lord, and my judgment is passed 
over from my God,” &c.; with a belief, that as 
there was a continuing to wait on the Lord, the 
strength of some present would be renewed, and 
they would experience a being “touched with a 
live coal from off the altar; their iniquity taken 
away, and their sins purged.” 

9th. Another day to be accounted for; (a re- 
mark dear T. Shillitoe so often makes through 
his journal) I have endeavored to keep pretty 
much in my own room in the quiet, and al- 
though I have not been able to feel much of the 
arisings of life, yet humbly hope I have been 
reserved from sinning and grieving the Holy 

pirit. Have enjoyed this evening a sweet little 
season of retirement and reading with a dear 
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precious child ; whose best welfare feels very near 
my heart. The good Spirit is secretly striving 
with her, and may He carry on his own work, 
for He is able. Yea, He has begun, and He can 
carry through, if she only keeps fast her hold! 
which, that she may be strengthened to do, is my 
secret prayer for her. 

15th. Three days since last note. There have 
been seasons during each of them, when living 
desires have arisen that daily preservation may 
be experienced. Oh what an unwearied adver- 
sary we have to contend with! laying his baits it 
seems at every corner, and when he cannot 
cause to sin in word or action, he does it in 
thought ; yea, thoughts that my very soul hateth 
am I tempted with! And for want of an es- 
tablishment am not always able to withstand; 
and thus pierce myself through with many sor- 
rows. 

Ninth Mo. 10th. This has been a day of quiet- 
ness ; wherein strength has been given once more 
to prostrate myself in secret at the footstool of 
mercy ; interceding that the will of my Heavenly 
Father may be done more and more by and 
through me. That the path wherein He would 
have me to go, might be more clearly made 
manifest, both as relates to my spiritual and tem- 
poral life. Lead where thou wilt, do what thou 
wilt, only be pleased to be with me, and take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me, hath been the secret 
travail and exercise this day. 

24th. The language of my burdened soul this 
morning is, (if I dare adopt the language) “ If 
this cup may not pass from me except | drink 
it, thy will be done.” The sufferings, the mental 
sufferings passed through of latter times, and 
particularly when meeting day comes round, it 
seems as if I could hardly live under. Could I 
only see the will and design of my Heavenly 
Father in thus afflicting and bringing low, I 
think I could the better bear up under it. But 
all seems hid; yea, at times, and greater part of 
the time, even his face. All I ask is, a little evi- 
dence that these are necessary baptisms, por- 
tioned by Him, and that He will carry through 
to his own praise, and the rejoicing of my poor 
soul, 

Tenth Mo. 29th. Three weeks have elapsed 
since last note; which time has been spent with 
my friends at home. Afresh introducing into a 
near and tender sympathy with them in their 
various exercises and strugglings; and particu- 
larly so with our dear mother. I want her re- 
lieved from the burden of cares that rests upon 
her; but can see no way, unless the Lord make 
away. And O! I fear it will be by taking her 
unto himself; the very thought of which makes 
me tremble. A selfish feeling I know; but, like 
the poor old patriarch formerly, my life seems 
bound up in hers. Be the change sooner or later, 
and whether spared or not to see it, may there 
be an increasing concern so to live, that when 
done with time, there may be a re-uniting in a 
never ending eternity. 

During my absence from this temporary home, 
some seasons of favor dispensed will ever be had 
in remembrance, I have felt so altogether un- 
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worthy of the very least of the Lord’s mercies, 
that all within me has been humbled under a 
sense of it. The secret aspiration has again and 
again arisen, that no necessary baptism may be 
withheld, however humiliating to the creature, 
in order that the great work may be perfected. 

Eleventh Mo. 8th. There has never in since 
my stay at Westtown, such a general time of 
colds throughout the family as at this time; so 
that many are hardly able to keep about. My 
desire this morning and in the night has been, 
that it may all tend to show through whom it is 
we live, move, and have our being. Were we 
more sensible.of this, fruits of gratitude would 
more often appear. 

17th. We have had, within the few days past, 
several cases of scarlet fever; and although, ex- 
cept in one instance, it has seemed of a mild form, 
yet we can’t help feeling alarmed, knowing the 
ravages this disease often makes in families, es- 
pecially among children. The one instance I 
alluded to, seems relieved from that complaint ; 
but she is now laboring under another, we hard- 
ly know what. Her chest and lungs seeming 
very much affected. We have been watching 
by her night and day for the past week. I don’t 
know whether I am deceived, but it appears to 
me death is approaching. I have tried, when 
sitting by her, to feel the awfulness of it in a true 
sense. How I have craved that the suffering 
scene might be sanctified to us. 

18th. At four o’clock this morning the scene 
above alluded to closed; and the precious im- 
mortal spirit was released from its suffering tene- 
ment of clay. I can but believe that through 
great mercy, the precious lamb has found accept- 
ance. And moreover that all the sufferings she 
passed through, were not meted out alone for her 
purification, but for us also who were eye and 
ear witnesses of the solemn scene. When a little 
ability has been granted, my secret petition has 
been, Be pleased, O Heavenly Parent! to bless 
and sanctify the whole of it to us. Give us more 
and more to see and feel, that ’tis through Thee 
alone we live; and that our lives and all we 
possess are in thy hands; and that thou can bless 
and blast according to thy good pleasure. 

23rd. I was forcibly struck with the follow- 
ing remark, dear Daniel Wheeler makes in his 
journal: “ Few indeed of our actions, however 
specious in appearance, are wholly divested of 
self in some shape or other, when examined in 
the pure mirror of truth; such is the depravity 
of the human heart in its natural state,” 

28th. Daily since last note has my little diary 
been brought to mind ; but have not felt as though 
I could pen one word ; and it is not now through 
the abundance I have to say, or a time of abound- 
ing, that another entry is about to be made: but 
as one more little seal to the goodness of my 
Heavenly Father; whose eye of compassion is 
still towards his poor erring child, though she 
may know it not. Through my dear friend T. 
Kite, a sweet little gospel message was sent from 
Him, I verily believe, who still continues, both 
immediately and instrumentally, to speak to his 
creature man. It was as follows: “ What seemed 
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to spring in my heart to revive in thy remem- 
brance, was the language of Paul to Timothy, 
his son in the Gospel; ‘I know in whom I have 
believed, and that He is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto Him against that day.’ 
If thou hast been strengthened, as I believe thou 
hast, to commit the keeping of thy soul in well- 
doing unto Him, who remains to be a faithful 
Creator, mayst thou lay hold on the confidence 
which the holy apostle felt, and trust in thy God. 
He is able and willing to keep thee; He keepeth 
covenant with the night as well as with the day. 
In the hour of thy need, whether it be the day 
in which thou must more conspicuously appear 
as a fool for Christ’s sake—a spectacle to angels 
and to men; or whether it be a day of outward 
trouble, or inward baptism, or whether it be the 
day of surrendering up thy account to thy final 
Judge, remember He is able to keep that which 
thou hast committed unto Him against that day. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and He will as- 
suredly give thee a crown of life.” 

30th. However unworthy of the very least of 
the Lord’s mercies, and surely I was never more 
sensible of it than during our silent sitting to- 
gether this morning, He still condescends to re- 
member his poor child, struggling along under 
manifold infirmities ; and has given me this day 
to see and feel the weight of them. My soul doth 
magnify and praise his ever-blessed’ name, for 
anointing my eyes to see, and giving ability to 
feel ; and more than that, enabling me to lift up 
my heart in prayer unto Him, that He would be 
pleased, through whatever process He may see 
meet, to purge and purify, till all is made clean 
and meet for acceptance. 


(To be continued.) 
———_——.- 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Memories of the Prairies. 

The first winter that we spent in Iowa was a 
a very pleasant one. The fall was dry and al- 
most full of mellow Indian-summer days s; and 
Winter’s approach so gentle that we never knew 
just when he took the sceptre from Autumn’s 
hand. The nights grew more frosty, and the 
beautiful days were a ‘little cooler, but we scarcely 
perceived the change from day to day ; once there 
fell a very light snow-storm, just enough to de- 
coy some of us boys out for a rabbit-hunt, 
but not enough to enable us to follow their 
tracks with any degree of certainty or success. 
The streets and roads were smooth and dusty 
until Christmas day, when, on the following night, 
there fell the smoothest and hardest sleet that I 
have ever seen. The next day was fair and very 
cold, and dawned upon a world of crystals. 

For several days all out-of-door business was 
paralyzed, and not a horse was seen on the streets. 
It was amusing to watch the domestic animals 
attempt to move about in their usual way. Pigs, 
dogs, cats, and even chickens made ludicrous 
failures to cross the streets, and door-yards; but 
the boys had rare sport indeed. Putting on their 
skates at their own door-steps, they glided over 
the streets and highways as smoothly as upon a 
frozen river, often racing for miles out into the 
country, working their way as best they could 
up the gently rising hills and shooting down the 
slopes almost as swiftly as arrows. The public 
square in Salem (then without trees) served as a 
skating rink for weeks. When the sleet gradually 
wore away, the roads became dusty again. The 
weather continued steadily cold, with very few 
cloudy or inclement days, and no storms through 
that whole beautiful winter. 

But there are other phases of winter weather 
in Iowa. The winter of 1856-7 was of extreme 
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severity. A deep snow fell about the first of 
Twelfth Month, and a high wind piled it into great 
drifts. A few day s of calm cold weather followed 
with the mercury from ten to twenty degrees be- 
low zero. Then came a day or two of chilly east 
wind, a little more snow ; and the wind changing 
quickly to the north-west blew a gale that sent 
the snow whirling high into the air, and drove 

it into every possible crack and crevice of out- 
houses and dwellings. These storms almost in- 
variably continued three days, grinding the snow 
into finest powder, and packing it into drifts 
so hard and high that even horses and cattle 
walked freely upon them, passing over fences 
from field to field at their ples isure. Where they 
were wished to be restrained, trenches were cut 
in the drifts. Gates were useless, roads and high- 
ways were blockaded, and all travel was turned 
into crooked courses, away through fields and 
across lots, anywhere that a way was found or 
could be easiest made among the crystal barriers ; 
and many a laborious day was spent in opening 
roads and pathways, only too often to be imme- 
diately filled higher and harder than before, for 
storm followed storm with but short intervals, 
through that cold winter. 

The severest of them all began on the 21st of 
Twelfth Month, 1856. The morning was unu- 
sually fair and pleasant, but a little after noon a 
haze gathered over the sky that soon thickened 
into a heavy cloud, and by the middle of the af- 
ternoon snow was falling very rapidly, and con- 
tinued for two or three hours with scarcely a 
breath of air to sway the feathery flakes as they 
softly hurried down. Then a breeze sprang up 
from the north-west that soon quickened into a 
gale, and we were in the midst of the greatest 
snow-storm that we have ever seen sweep over 
the plains of lowa. The newly fallen snow was 
aught up by the wind, and thickened the air 
till an object could not be seen at a few paces 
distant. The temperature fell rapidly, and a fear- 
ful night gathered over the prairies. That pleas- 
ant First-day morning had lured many from 
home, and numerous instances of suffering and 
death came to our knowledge. One instance I 
will relate : 

A man of my acquaintance in Johnson County, 
with his wife and child were visiting at a neigh- 
bor’s a mile away. When the storm began they 
started home in the face of the wind, but on the 
open prairie were blinded and bewildered. ‘Their 
horses plunged through great drifts and the mer- 
ciless tempest beat the snow into and through 
their closest wrapped garments. The father and 
husband took a part ‘of his own clothing to add 
protection to his wife and child, and drove his 
exhausted team on and on until they floundered 
and fell in impassable drifts. Then cutting them 
loose to care for themselves, he turned his at- 
tention to his family, but found them perishing. 
When they were past the need of his care, he 
struggled on through the snow until he saw a 
light, towards which he made his way, sometimes 
crawling on his hands and knees; and finally 
exhausted and freezing, he came to the door of 

1 cabin, whose unfeeling inmates refused to let 
him in, or to get up and care for him when he 
had, with frozen hands, effected his own entrance. 
They were foreigners, and may not have under- 
stood him as he plead for assistance, or told his 
sad story. When morning came they found their 
ill-treated guest almost dead, and giving the 
alarm to near neighbors, he was t taken | home and 
vared for, and though his life was spared, his 
hands and feet were so badly frozen that he was 
lamed and maimed for life. The sleigh was 
found about two miles from home, and from the 


trail that could be followed, it was seen that they 
had passed quite near by it, then on into the 
blinding storm. 

Another family of my acquaintance in Linn 
County were in imminent danger of suffering a 
like fate, but chanced upon a small new house, 
yet untenanted. They went in, taking their team 
in with them and made themselves as comfortable 
as possible until morning. The storm continued 
violent through the following day, but the snow 
beaten fine as crystal dust, was carried along in 
whirling streams and broad sheets nearer the 
surface of the earth, and the upper air was com- 
paratively clear. 

It is difficult for one now, amidst the houses 
and barns and orchards and groves and fenced 
fields, that beautifully cover our broad prairies, 
to conceive of the steady, blinding, merciless 
fury of a snow-storm, in those early days, when 
an unbroken plain stretched away to and beyond 
the western horizon, without an impediment to 
break the force of the wind. On these open prai- 
ries, low, transverse, wave-like ridges would form 
across the current of the wind, and the pulverized 
snow would run in streams and sheets and pour 
over their crests, almost like some white liquid, 
ever building them higher and cutting them 
down and moving and transforming them, until 
the storm’s fury was spent, and the wind ceased, 
and cold and calm the great plain lay in almost 
unspotted beauty and grandeur. 

Many a vexing race have I seen between some 
unlucky wayfarer and his truant hat, and in one 
instance that I remember, the hat was the win- 
ner and was never recovered. 

These severe winter storms found many a pi- 
oneer but poorly prepared to protect himself or 
his stock against the inclement weather, and 
much suffering was the consequence. It seems 
to me that a fearful accountability rests upon 
those who in their zeal to gain wealth, gather 
around them more dependent animals than they 
‘an properly care for and make comfortable. 
We have no right thus carelessly to become the 
agents of suffering and misery to helpless crea- 
tures. The mercury frequently falls to thirty 
degrees below zero, and I once saw it frozen just 
a little solid lump in the bulb of the thermometer. 
But that morning, as is usually the case when 
such extremes of cold are reached, was clear and 
calm, and seemed quite pleasant compared with 
wintry weather of much higher temperature. 
Yet one is frozen wonderfully easy at such times. 

T. E. Bunpy. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Promiscuous Sentiments. 

When Christ was personally among men, he 
said to his followers that “ from the days of John 
the Baptist until now, the kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.” But is the now here spoken of a perpet- 
ual now? Does the force and violence always 
continue under the peaceable reign of Christ? 

Must we not still press into the “kingdom and 
be led by the Father’s love until “ the soul is re- 
deemed from all deceit and violence?” And 
must we not obey the voice of duty that leads us? 

It requires earnest heed to distinguish the voice 
which speaks from God and for ‘God, and the 
one which speaks from the reasoning faculties of 
man. How are we to know the voice of the Lord, 
or of the true Shepherd from the voice of the 
stranger? The word of the Lord appeared to 
Moses amid the thunderings of Sinai. But we 
are not now under the outward law, but under 
the law of the Spirit of life as inwardly revealed. 
And this living Word often appears to us in 8 














still small voice after the earthquake and whirl- 
wind and the fiery zeal of man have subsided. 
It is, then, in the silence of all the fleshly rea- 
sonings of man that we can best hear the voice 
of the Lord, and be able to distinguish it from 
the voice of the stranger. But we must first have 
an ear to hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches. And in our devotions we must open 
that ear to heavenly things, and close it against 
all earthly sounds, though ever so enchanting to 
the outward ear. For I believe the voice comes 
toall asa messenger of light unto salvation. And 
though it may at times be small as a grain of 
mustard seed, yet happy are we if we hear and 
obey. For if we wait for louder calls or better 
opportunities, the light may be withdrawn, and 
our path left in darkness. The call to a small 
duty which we may have to-day, if rejected, may 
appear with less foree to-morrow. 

If our numerous churches were branches of the 
living church of God, would there not be more of 
a living attendance at our meetings, and would 
we not more often hear the voice of God, either 
silently or in a living ministry? Let the empty 
benches in many of our meeting-houses answer. 
But in order to fill the empty benches, and to 
keep up the form of Godliness, many inventions 
are resorted to, which operate on the impulsive 
or animal part, so as to content the audience with 
the mere shadow of religion instead of the sub- 
stance. But this only gives us a name to live 
while we are dead If Satan is transformed into 
an angel of light, as we are plainly told that he 
is, how can those who are transformed as min- 
isters of righteousness be distinguished from the 
true ministers except by the voice of the Lord, 
through the true light which makes manifest the 
hidden things of darkness? For if our worship 
is conducted without the true light, how can we 
see the depths of Satan, as they speak? Or how 
can we shun his allurements which often seem 
designed to hurry us forward in the strength and 
activity of man, and cause us not only to de- 
ceive ourselves but others also who are depending 
on us as way-marks to the kingdom ? 

It takes a heavenly light to enable us to see 
heavenly things. And it requires a heavenly 
wisdom to enable us to understand the mysteries 
of the invisible world. For this world by its 
wisdom knows not God nor the deep things of God, 
as they are spiritually only discerned. And while 
we have the true light, the Spirit in the church 
harmonizes with the living members of the church 
and does not contradict the true interpretation of 
the Scriptures. For it all springs from the same 
fountain. 

Does not “the God of this world blind the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ should shine unto 
them,” and they should be turned from darkness 
to light, and from his power to the power of God? 
How are Antichrist’s transformations discovered 
if not by the light within? We may talk much 
about Christ and honor Him with the lips, but 
not come to Him by the drawings of the Father. 
And we may be like the Jews who waited in ex- 
pectation for his appearance, but when He came 
they rejected Him. Man, as man, is a fallible 
being, but God’s light and grace and truth are 
infallible. And so long as we are governed by 
his spirit and wisdom and power, so far our teach- 
ings, whether by word or example are infallible, 
and no farther. But we have this infallible treas- 
ure in earthen vessels. And unless the vessel is 
pure when the gospel stream passes through it, 
there is danger of its becoming so tinctured with 
impurity as ‘to minister death instead of life to 
such as receive it and drink of it. 
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The true light that we have after the eye has 
been anointed, enables us to see ourselves as we 
really are. Not as Goliath who went forward 
in his own strength, defying the armies of the 
living God. But did Goliath stand against the 
smooth stone? And is there not something like 
a vaunting spirit now insinuating itself amongst 
us which might be compared to “Goliath, almost 
ready to defy the aged veterans of the cross. And 
do not some of the | boasting ones say in effect, as 
the Babel builders did, “Go to, and let us build 
us a city and a tower whose top may reach to 
heaven, and let us make us a name;” but is not 
this Babel building ending in confusion ; and is 
not the hasty zeal which springs from it, “ like a 
morning cloud and as the early dew that soon 
goeth away ;” and is not the latter end of such as 
are led away by it, worse than the beginning? 
D. H. 
Dublin, Indiana, Twelfth Mo. 4th, 1886. 
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Extracts from Journal of James Cresson of a 
Visit to Barbadoes in 1785. 


First Month 4th, 1785. This morning about 
ten o'clock, left the ship, after having a solid 
parting season with the captain and all the hands; 
who, I believe, were sorry at our leaving them, 
there being evident marks of contrition and 
brokenness of heart amongst them, which bowed 
and humbled my spirit before the Most High 
under a sense of it, and thankfulness was be- 
gotten in me tow ards them for their great kind- 
ness towards us. We had our chests, &c., taken 
to our friend John Luke’s, where we have taken 
up our quarters under a sense of great weakness 
and poverty ; but O the Lord’s mercy is over all 
his works. Delivered a few of our letters to-day, 
and had some friendly discourse and a little sit- 
ting with our kind host, which I believe tended 
to mutual edification; but we find things in this 
island at a very low ebb, and are informed that 
all the meeting-houses belonging to Friends that 
were on the island are blown down, that things 
appear difficult and discouraging; but my great 
desire is that we may step along with circum- 
spection and care, and move just as fast as our 
Great Leader shall point out to us. 

5th. Am pretty much indisposed this morn- 
ing; desire to be kept in the patience; have 
nevertheless taken a walk and beheld the ruins, 
in part, of a hurricane they had in the year 1780, 
which is at present awful to behold, and having 
been informed how it was with them at the time 
—it was indeed truly tremendous. They say 
four thousand were killed: some whole families 
crushed in the ruins. In one house fourteen 
persons, it is said, were buried. Many houses 
have been rebuilt, but there are many remain as 
the storm left them. 

They had some years ago a fire which did great 
damage. These calamities and signal judgments 
have left them in less affluent circumstances, 
which has a tendency, I am told, of bringing 
them off of some of their excesses. They also had, 
on the twenty-sixth day of last month, a severe 
shock of an earthquake, which alarmed them 
very much it is said; but it is much to be la- 
mented these awful and signal judgments have 
but little effect as to true humiliation and con- 
trition of spirit. Had this evening a sitting in 
the family, wherein something to edification was 
spoken. 

6th. This morning am in a state of poverty; 
nevertheless, desirous to move forward and not 
to loiter away time unprofitably. Made some at- 
tempt to be informed of the state of Society—as 
to the descendants of Friends—which we did not 
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now come at; but had some information how the 
meeting-houses, and the land belonging to them, 
are at present situated. See very little prospect 
of their being secured to Friends without the 
possessors could be prevailed upon to let equity 
have place before the law; as by a statute law 
they have in the island, they have the power of 
holding them, which ev idently appears is for 
want of timely care in those who had the trust 
in that behalf. 

Went this afternoon to view the ground where 
Friends’ meeting-house stood in Bridgetown. 
The house we find was about forty by thirty-five 
feet in bigness, with buildings adjoining to it to 
accommodate a tenant, which are now in part 
standing and occupied by a descendant of 
Friends, whose name is Joseph Gibson, cousin 
to John Luke, who has been in it twelve months. 
The whole lot appears to be at least one hundred 
and fifty feet in front and two hundred feet deep, 
and may be, if there is a willingness to do it, 
secured to Friends. 

We afterwards went to see the burying ground, 
which is in a ruinous situation, being overgrown 
with weeds and the wall in a very shattered con- 
dition. 

7th. Have been this and yesterday morning 
to bathe in the sea, as it is said to be very useful. 
As I was going with John Luke’s son Joshua, 
my companion not with us, I had some conver- 
sation with him how we might be accommodated 
with a place to meet in, and with respect of con- 
veniency of our getting in the country, and am 
informed there is no way but by hiring of horses 
at fifteen shillings per day, as he says ‘they have 
none in town, and they are scarce on the island, 
as they use the cow kind for their teams, ten and 
sixteen in a team; and in the town their blacks 
porter things about on a carriage much like our 
drays. Feel ardently desirous not to loiter away 
time, [but] find it best to move with caution. 
Seldom breakfast till about ten o’clock, [as] there 
is little to be done till after that time. 

This morning had a view of the Monthly Meet- 
ing books of the island, from the year 1715 to 
the year 1760, when they dropt their Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings. Made a list of what 
Friends in the ministry visited the island in that 
time, by their minutes. 

It is mostly near three o’clock when we dine, 
after which, this day, went to see the widow and 
children, that are at home, of Augustus Miller, 
viz: Elizabeth and Sarah (her son Moses bein 
married, [and these] three being all [that mae 
living). Had a refreshing opportunity with them 
in which, I believe, the Lord’s holy presence was 
among us, to the tendering of our hearts together, 
praised be his great name; for 1 am fully per- 
suaded there is yet a seed in this island which is 
gruaning to be delivered. Oh, saith my spirit, 
may the Lord in his goodness arise for the help 
of it. Our friend John Luke, is very kind to us, 
and his only son and child, Joshua Luke, who is 
about thirty- three years of age, is very courteous 
to us, and ready to wait upon us to any place in 
the town. (He being single, lives with his father.) 
There is great cause to be thankful in that we 
have found so kind and friendly a reception, [so] 
that I am thisevening bowed in awful reverence 
and fear for the Lord’s manifold mercies and 
favors from time to time vouchsafed to us. 

8th. This morning feel my spirit contrited, 
and my dear wife and children and friends whom 
I have left behind, brought very near to me, 
with desires that they may feel the Lord to be 
near and be preserved from every hurtful thing, 
[and] from every thing that will in anywise tar- 
nish the beauty of Zion. Oh that Zion may. be- 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































come the beauty of nations, and Jerusalem (that 
quiet habitation) may become the praise of the 
whole earth. 

The room which is our common sitting room, 
in which we breakfast and dine at our friend 
Luke’s, is, I think he says, sixty feet in length 
and twenty feet in breadth, and the whole house 
nearly one hundred feet front. I noted this in 
part to show that his house was big enough to 
contain a pretty many people. 

Although I think, through adorable goodness, 
I have often to drink of the refreshing streams 
of Shiloh’s Brook which runs softly ; I also have 
many stripped and baptizing seasons, in which 
things seem to be hedged up on every hand. 

(To be continued.) 
salience 
For “ The Friend.” 


Faithfulness in Little Things. 


“ Where are the clean-handed ones to be found 
amongst us? Alas! alas! both ministers and 
elders are examples of shaking hands with the 
worldly spirit! Some may be plain in their 
dress, but look at their children, their houses, 
their tables, their equipages, and way of living; 
there is more of se/f-gratification than self-denial 
in all these things. Oh, it knocks down all they 
preach, orelse hampers them and ties their hands. 
Well, we must not look out at others, let them 
do as they may; let us cleave close to the dear 
Master, and look at the pattern which He has 
shown us is consistent with his Spirit, which ever 
was and ever will be opposed to the worldly 
spirit. Oh, we want an increased attention to 
little things amongst us; it was in this way our 
dear ancients grew and throve, by minding the 
day of small things, giving up to little feelings of 
doubt, of hesitation, or reproof, or inclination 
with regard to every thing; instead of which we 
smother and quench all, and then say—we don’t 
see, or we feel easy with this or the other. If 
we shut our eyes we can’t see. Oh, how do I 
long after more of this attention to little point- 
ings, this pliableness and subjectiveness of spirit! 
Let us crave it for one another, for this is the 
way to growth and fruitfulness.”—Eztract from 
a letter written by a Friend in England in 1839. 


The Beginning.—* Give me a half-penny, and 
you may pitch one of these rings, and if it catches 
over a nail I’ll give you three pence.” 

That seemed fair enough; so the boy handed 
him a half-penny and took the ring. He stepped 
back to the stake, tossed the ring and it caught 
on one of the nails. 

“Will you take six rings to pitch again, or 
three pence?” 

“ Threepence,” was the answer, and the money 
was put in his hand. He stepped off, well satis- 
fied with what he had done, and probably not 
having an idea that he had done wrong. A gen- 
tleman standing near him watched him, and now 
before he had time to look about and rejoin his 
companions, laid his hand on his shoulder :— 

“ My lad, is this your first lesson in gambling.” 

“Gambling, sir?” 

“You staked your half-penny and won six 
half-pence, did you not?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“You did not earn them, and they were not 
given to you; you won them just as gamblers 
win money. You have taken the first step in the 
path ; that man has gone through it, and you can 
see the end. Now, 1 advise you to go and give 
his threepence back, and ask him for your half- 

enny, and then stand square with the world, an 
onest boy.” 

He had hung his head down, but raised it very 
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quickly, and his bright, open look as he said, 
“T’ll do it,” will not soon be forgotten. He ran 
back, and soon emerged from the ring, looking 
happier than ever.—Morning Star. 
sil Nain ec 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
THE OLD YEAR. 
Farewell, Old Year, thy dying wail 
Grates harshly on my ear; 
With sadness deep, I see thee fail, 
And drop for thee a tear. 
Thy lovely spring once virgin fair, 
Thing of the past must be; 
Thy swallows sporting thro’ the air, 
We can no longer see. 


Thy forests tall, with mantle green, 
Have faded from the view; 

Thy summer bright, in rapture seen, 
Has lost its brilliant hue. 

Its crops matured, of golden grain, 
Were garnered for our bread ; 

Be praise to God—our glad refrain 
While this fair earth we tread. 


Thy autumn fruits we gladly hail, 
And bless the lavish hand, 

That countless blessings without fail, 
Bestowed on ev’ry land. 

Farewell thy seasons! they have fled 
With all their joy and woe; 

Old Time their dirges each has read, 
Proud victor here below. 


Thus spring and summer, autumn sere 
Have quickly pass’d us by; 

For gracious gifts may we revere, 
The God who reigns on high. 

The ripened maize nods o’er the plain, 
And fruit of ev’ry kind ; 

Ten-thousand more unsung remain, 
By searching we will find. 


The Old Year passes thus away, 
He silent rolls sublime; 
Old eighty-six departs this day, 
And seals his book of time. 
Farewell Old Year—ring out ye bells, 
His dying dirge proclaim ; 
He wails and dies—but record tells 
His noble deeds of fame. 


The Old Year’s gone—we hail the New 
With thankful hearts once more; 
But duty’s path with joy pursue, 
And Nature’s God adore. 
May plenty crown the new-born year, 
And peace extend her reign; 
Till grateful nations far and near, 
Shall sound the glad refrain. 
Quaker City, O. 


—_———e—————____—__ 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here— 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
All who hold each other dear. 
Each cbair is filled; we’re all at home! 
To-night let no cold stranger come. 
It is not often thus around 
Our old familiar hearth we’re found ; 
Bless, then, the meeting and the spot ; 
For once be every care forgot ; 
Let gentle peace assert her power, 
And kind affection rule the hour. 

We are all—all here. 


J.8. W. 


Selected. 


We're not all here! 
Some are away—the dead ones dear, 
Who thronged with us this ancient hearth, 
And gave the hour to guiltless mirth. 
Fate, with a stern, relentless hand, 
Looked in, and thinned our little band. 
Some like a night flash passed away, 
And some sank lingering day by day. 
The quiet grave-yard—some lie there ; 
And cruel ocean has his share. 

We’re not all here. 


We are all here! 
Even they—the dead—though dead, so dear— 
Fond memory, to her duty true, 
Brings back their faded forms to view. 


How life-like through the mist of years 
Each well-remembered face appears! 
We see them, as in times long past; 
From each to each kind looks are cast; 
We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 
They’re round us, as they were of old, 

We are all here. 


We are all here— 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother— 
You that I love with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said, 
Soon must we join the gathered dead; 
And by the hearth we now sit round 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh, then, that wisdom may we know, 
Which yields a life of peace below ; 
So, in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We are all—all here! 

—Charles Sprague. 


1. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 113. 
WORLDLINESS. 


“Be not conformed to this world” is a Scri 
ture injunction which remains to be of standing 
obligation to the Christian. There is one form 
of this worldliness which often attracts the un- 
wary; and that is the indulgence in those kinds 
of amusements which are calculated to wean the 
afiections from our great Creator, and which ex- 
pose the individual to many temptations to evil. 

The Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia respecting Daniel Stanton, a valu- 
able minister, who deceased in 1770, states:— 
“He was of late deeply exercised in considera- 
tion of the evils of the horse-races, stage-plays, 
drunkenness, and other gross enormities, encour- 
aged and increasing in this city ; closely exhort 
ing our youth against those pernicious and de 
structive devices of the enemy of mankind ; and, 
under the awful sense that God will judge and 
punish the wicked and evil doers, he was often 
fervent in public supplications, that the Lord 
would lengthen out the day of his merciful visi- 
tation.” 

In the Journal of D. Stanton, he mentions 
that in 1766, “A weighty concern attended 
Friends at our Monthly Meeting, on account of 
a company of stage-players, that came to the city 
in order to erect a theatre to exhibit their per- 
nicious diversions ; to prevent which, and declare 
our testimony against their proceedings, in a 
thing of so bad a tendency for corrupting the 
minds of the people, leading them from the fear 
of the Lord into vanity, Friends agreed to ad- 
dress our Governor, John Penn, requesting him 
to interpose with his authority to prevent the 
same.” Accordingly, a committee waited on the 
Governor, who was then at Shrewsbury, but ob- 
tained no redress from him. D.S. adds, “ Yet 
I trust that Friends and we were clear, in thus 
discharging our duty to God and man in this re- 
spect.” 

I met some time ago in one of the public papers 
with a sad illustration of the folly of wasting life 
in a round of such amusements. I have no 
means of testing the accuracy of the narrative, 
but there is nothing improbable in its statements. 
A wealthy young woman in the South, who had 
been a thoughtful girl, anxious to help all suffer- 
ing and want, and to serve her God faithfully, 
married a resident of New York, and entered 
into the whirl of fashionable life. She and her 
husband soon seemed to have no object before 
them but enjoyment; and an almost constant 
round of excitements occupied their time. Some 
years ago she was returning alone from Cali- 
fornia, when an accident occurred to the railroad 
train in which she was a passenger, and she re- 
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cieved a fatal internal injury. She was carried 
into a wayside inn and there, attended only by 
a physician from a neighboring village, she 
died. 

The doctor said it was one of the most painful 
experiences of his life. “I had to tell her that 
she had but an hour tolive. She was not suffer- 
ing any pain. Her only consciousness of hurt 
was that she was unable to move, so that it was 
no wonder she could not believe me. 

‘I must go home,’ she said, imperatively, ‘ to 
New York.’ 

“Madame, it is impossible. If you are moved, 
it will shorten the time you have to live.” 

“She was lying on the floor. The brakemen 
had rolled their coats to make her a pillow. She 
looked about her at the little dingy station, with 
the stove stained with tobacco in the midst. 

‘IT have but an hour, you tell me? 

‘Not more.’ 

‘And this is all that is left me of the world. 
It is not much, doctor,’ with a half smile. 

“The men left the room, and I locked the door, 
that she might not be disturbed. She threw her 
arms over her face and lay quite a long time, 
then she turned on me ina frenzy. ‘To think 
of all that I might have done with my money 
and my time! God wanted me to help the poor 
and the sick! It’s too late now! I’ve only an 
hour!’ She had not even that, for the exertion 
proved fatal.” The doctor added, “No sermon 
that I ever heard was like that woman’s despair- 
ing cry, ‘It’s too late!’ ” 

But life may be wasted, not merely in trifling 
or sensual amusements, but in any course of con- 
duct which conflicts with our Saviour’s com- 
mand, “Seek first the kingdom of Heaven and 
the righteousness thereof.” Who can but pity 
Cardinal Mazarin, the great minister of Louis 
XIV. It is recorded of him, that when he was 
near the end of life, a courtier, loitering with- 
out leave in the apartments of the sick statesman, 
heard a slippered foot dragging itself with diffi- 
culty along the carpet of an adjoining room, and 
hastily hid himself behind some tapestry. He saw 
Mazarin creep feebly in, and gaze around, little 
suspecting that he was himself being watched. 
From all sides shone on him the art treasures he 
had collected—the only objects except wealth 
and power, he cared for. He looked on them 
long and regretfully ; his eye wandered from pic- 
ture to picture, from statue to statue, till at last 
his anguish vented itself in words. “I must 
leave all that. What pains it cost me to acquire 
these things! I shall never see them where I am 
going!” The courtier, Count Louis de Brienne, 
whose ears caught that dying groan, remembered 
the speech, and when Mazarin was dead, put it 
in print, unconsciously as a warning to all those 
who lay up treasures for themselves, but are not 
rich toward God. 

That the Light of Christ leads those who obey 
it out of worldly amusements, is shown by the 
experience of Thomas Chalkley. In his Journal 
he says, “I remember that, unknown to my 
parents, I had bought a pack of cards, with intent 
to make use of them when I went to see my rela- 
tions in the country. At the time called Christ- 
mas I went to see them, and on my way went to 
& meeting at which a minister of Christ declared 
against the evil of gaming, and particularly at 
cards ; and that the time which people pretend to 
keep holy for Christ’s sake, many of them spend 
mostly in wickedness, sports and games. From 
this meeting at Wanstead I went to the house of 
my relations, where the parson of the next parish 
lodged that night, who used to play cards with 
them sometimes, and the time drawing near that 


we were to go to our games, my uncle called to 
the doctor, as he called him, to me, and to my 
cousin, to come and take a game at cards; at 
which motion I had strong convictions upon me 
not to do it, as being evil. And I secretly cried 
to the Lord to keep me faithful to Him; and 
lifting up my eyes, I saw a Bible lying in the 
window, at the sight of which I was glad. I took 
it, and sat down and read to myself, greatly re- 
joicing that I was preserved out of the snare. 
Then my uncle called again, and said, ‘Come, 
doctor, you and I, and my wife and daughter, 
will have a game at cards, for I see my cousin ix 
better disposed.’ Then he looked upon me, and 
said, ‘he was better disposed also.’ So their 
sport for that time was spoiled, and mine in that 
practice forever; for I never, as I remember, 
played with them more, but as soon as I came 
home offered my new and untouched pack of 
cards to the fire. And of this I am certain, the 
use of them is of evil consequence, and draws 
away the mind from heaven and heavenly things; 
for which reason all Christians ought to shun 
them as engines of Satan; and music and danc- 
ing having generally the same tendency, ought, 
therefore, to be refrained from.” 

An anecdote is told of a young woman, who 
on her way home from a religious meeting re- 
marked to a companion, that she could not give 
up the world. A person who heard the remark, 
told her that if that was the case, she need not 
attend meetings any more. She might as well 
attend places of amusement, and be as happy as 
she could in this world, for it would be the only 
heaven she would ever have. God had marked 
out the path of self-denial which all must walk 
in, who would reach the abodes of blessedness 
and peace; and if she would not walk in that 
path, but decided to keep the world, she had 
better enjoy it while she could; for it was a pity 
to lose both worlds by being undecided. This 
view of the matter so impressed her mind, that 
under the convicting power of Divine grace, she 
was enabled to forsake her worldly amusements, 
and give up her heart to the Lord without re- 
serve. 

When Dr. Samuel Johnson visited his friend 
David Garrick, at Hampton Court, the latter 
showed him his fine house, gardens, statues, pic- 
tures, &c. “ Ah! David, David,” said the Doctor, 
“these are the things which make a death-bed 
terrible.” Not that the possession of the comforts 
and conveniences of life is wrong in itself, but 
whenever the affections and thoughts become ab- 
sorbed by these things, then the commands of 
our Saviour are violated, and our treasure is laid 
up on earth instead of in Heaven. 

The feelings of Dr. Johnson on this occasion 
were probably similar to those of a visitor at the 
house of a ministering Friend in Philadelphia 
many years ago, where there was much evidence 
of luxury and display. In the course of conver- 
sation she intimated that she had but little to say 
in the way of public ministry. “No marvel,” 
thought her visitor, “whilst thou hast so much 
of the world’s glitter about thee. Where is self- 
denial, simplicity, and the daily cross?” 

J. W. 

It requires greater nobleness to have a high 
standard for one’s self than to have it for some one 
else. It requires greater nobleness to perceive and 
to emphasize one’s own shortcomings than to give 
prominence to the shortcomings of others. Hence, 
he whois noblest-minded, and whose nature is most 
refined, and whose training in well-doing is com- 
pletest, is ever quickest to see his own mistake, 
and promptest to apologize for his error. 


For “* The Friend.” 
The Late Elizabeth W. Levick. 


[The following affectionate tribute to the 
memory of a beloved mother, by her son, appears 
to the Editor to contain matter of sufficient in- 
terest to some of our readers to justify its insertion 


in the columns of “The Friend.”—Ep.] 


Philadelphia, Twelfth Mo. 30th, 1886. 

My dear friend,—The simple announcement 
of the death of my dear mother which appeared 
in “The Friend” of Twelfth Month 18th, was 
thus written because of my objection to long 
obituary notices, often of young persons, which 
however interesting and grateful to the feelings 
of near relatives, cannot be so to the general 
reader. 

And yet when the subject of the notice has 
reached, or has passed four score years and ten, 
and the life has been.characterized all the way 
along as that of the humble, earnest Christian, 
it seems as if some more notice should be taken 
of that life and of its close than is found in 
the mere record of the age and time of death. 
Such was the case with my dear mother, and such 
the case with other aged Friends who recently 
have been removed from among us. 

The twelvemonth just ending has indeed been 
very fatal to the older members of our Society. 
Stodgdell Stokes in his 99th, my mother in her 
98th, Lydia Shipley in her 97th year, and other 
dear friends who were in age between eighty and 
ninety years, form a long list of deaths in our little 
community, and bring now our own generation 
to the rank of the oldest. 

These dear Friends, if not all of them publicly 
active in the affairs of the church, were strongly 
attached to its doctrines, and were useful mem- 
bers of the society in which they lived. 

But two generations removed from those who 
witnessed the settlement of these provinces, they 
had in their character much of that quiet energy 
which marked their ancestors. From the children 
and grandchildren of these early Friends they 
received the guarded education which influenced 
their long and useful lives. 

My nother often spoke very gratefully of the 
vareful training and teaching of Benjamin Kite, 
whose pupil at the Friends’ Charter School she 
was for many years: of Hannah and Susan 
Jackson in the old Pine Street Meeting House 
School, and of Ann Bedford, Ann Gilbert and 
Elizabeth Pritchard, three English Friends 
who were much esteemed as teachers at that 
time. Especially did she love to speak of her 
old master, Benjamin Kite, whose care in teach- 
ing his pupils to commit to memory selections 
from the best English poets was a source of pleas- 
ure to her through life, as it was to her grand- 
children and great-grandchildren in her extreme 
old age. 

Were I asked what was the secret of her long 
and happy life, 1 would say it was to be found in 
her implicit faith in the loving kindness and 
tender mercy of her Heavenly Father. What- 
ever happened—losses, sickness, death—she never 
questioned the wisdom or the love of the great 
Disposer of Events. 

At four-score blindness came, but it was borne 
without murmuring; and when by the Divine 
blessing, her sight was restored, she gave God the 
praise. Sudden death came to beloved children, 
but the words, “The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away blessed be the name of the 
Lord,” were, in each instance on her lips, as they 
were the language of her heart. 

Thus loving her Creator and His creatures— 
trusting Him always, four score years and ten 
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and nearly ten more were passed, marked by 
some little physical weakness, but leaving unim- 
paired her mental powers. 
And when at last she fell asleep, it was to a 
eaceful sleep, without fear,—for, at death, as in 
Tite, she knew in Whom she trusted. 
Sincerely thy friend, 
AMES J. LEVICK. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 


Weather Predictions.—Our atmosphere, instead 
of being level and at rest, is ever moving in great 
waves from 500 to 1,000 miles apart across the 
United States with a general easterly course. 
The summit of the wave we call the area of “ high” 
barometer ; the hollow between two crests we call 
“low.” The storm comes as the pressure dimin- 
ishes, and clearing weather, often with strong 
north-westerly gales, as the pressure increases. 

These “storm centers” or areas of “low ba- 
rometer,” or “low pressure,” generally make 
their appearance just east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, near Helena, in Montana, and move either 
due east across the great lakes, in which case the 
storm does not extend south of the Ohio River; 
south-east, crossing the whole country to the At- 
lantic, in which case the storm is general ; or else 
southerly to Texas, easterly across the Gulf States, 
and then northeasterly along the Atlantic coast. 
The same is true of the “high pressures” and 
“cold waves’, which originate in the same regions 
and follow the same course. 

These all cross the country with varying veloc- 
ities, taking from two to five days from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic. The velocity may 
vary from hour to hour, or the course may be 
deflected, or the storm may expend its force 
before reaching the ocean. Therefore we are 
constantly dependent on the telegraph to inform 
us from time to time how the storm is advancing. 

Our weather, then, comes from the west, not 
from the east, and if we know what sort of weath- 
er they are having in the Mississippi Valley to- 
day we may know what to expect in New York 
or Washington to-morrow or next day. So that, 
with the aid of the weather map or the reports 
from the West we may foretell the weather for 
one or two, sometimes for three, days ahead with 
considerable certainty, so that from 75 to 90 per 
cent. of our predictions will be verified. 

At times, either on sea or land, a warning of 
an approaching storm may save property to an 
amount greater than the whole annual expense 
of the Bureau, to say nothing of life and comfort. 
But beyond this no man living can do anything 
more than guess what the weather will be for a 
month or three months or even a week ahead.— 
J. W. Chickering in Christian Advocate. 

Setting the Sea on Fire.—The shores of the Cas- 
pian abound in naphtha springs extending for 
miles under the sea, the imprisoned gases of this 
volatile substance often escaping from fissures in 
its bed, and bubbling up in large volumes to the 
surface. This circumstance has given rise to the 
practice of “setting the sea on fire,” which is thus 
described by a modern traveller: Hiring a steam 
barge, we put out to sea, and, after a lengthy 
search, found at last a suitable spot. Our boat 
having moved round to the windward, a sailor 
threw a bundle of burning flax into the sea, when 
floods of light dispelled the surrounding darkness. 
No fireworks, no illuminations are to be compared 
to the sight that presented itself to our gaze. It 
was as though the sea trembled convulsively 
amid thousands of shooting, dancing tongues of 
flame of prodigious size. Now they emerged 
from the water, now they disappeared. At one 


time they soared aloft and melted away ; at anoth- 
era gust of wind divided them into bright streaks 
of flame, the foaming, bubbling billows making 
music to the scene. In compliance with the wishes 
of some of the spectators, our barge was steered 
towards the flames and passed right through 
the midst of them, a somewhat dangerous exper- 
iment, as the barge was employed in the trans- 
portation of naphtha, and was pretty well satura- 
ated with the fluid. However we escaped without 
accident, and gazed for an hour longer on the 
unwonted spectacle of a sea on tire-—Moscow 
Vedomosti. 


Feeding Refractory Children.—A boy six years 
old, and the petted and indulged only child of 
his parents, became ill with diphtheria, and after 
several days’ illness, when regular and careful 
feeding and stimulation had become of the utmost 
importance to support him against the prostration 
raused by this dreadful disease, he absolutely 
refused to take any more food. Water he would 
take, but the moment a cup of milk was presented 
to him his teeth would clench, and no amount of 
coaxing or urging or bribing would induce him 
to open his mouth. 

In this emergency, the physician in charge 
adopted the following plan: While one attend- 
ant held the boy’s head well back on the pillow 
and another held his arms, the doctor twisted a 
piece of writing-paper into a funnel and intro- 
duced the small end of it into one of the nostrils. 
Through this he poured the milk, a tea-spoonful 
at a time, until a half tea-cupful had in this way 
been introduced and swallowed. 

The device was a double success; it not only 
fed the child, but it conquered him. He found 
that taking his food did not depend on his will. 
When the time for feeding again came he was 


willing to drink it as he should, nor was any fur- 
ther difficulty experienced in this particular dur- 


ing his illness. The suggestion of the funnel was 
enough to overcome any hesitation at any time 
thereafter.— Christian Advocate. 


The Old should Avoid Over-exertion—The 
disease which caused the death of the late Eras- 
tus Brooks at the age of 72, was brought on by 
straining himself while helping to move some 
rocks on his estate. His experience confirms 
the oft-repeated lesson, that elderly people should 
guard against violent and unusual.exertion. A 
young man may do with safety what would be 
attended with serious risk in one further advanced 
in years. 

Bayard Taylor on kindness to Animals.—In 
the first place animals have much more capacity 
to understand human speech, than is generally 
supposed. Hindoos invariably talk to their ele- 
phants, and it is amazing how much the latter 
comprehend. The Arabs govern their camels 
with a few cries, and my associates in the African 
desert were almost amused whenever I addressed 
a remark to the big dromedary who was my prop- 
erty for two months; yet at the end of that time 
the beast evidently knew the meaning of a num- 
ber of simple sentences. Some years ago seeing 
the hippopotamus in Barnum’s Museum looking 
very stolid and dejected, I spoke to him in En- 
glish, but he did not even move his eyes. Then 
I went to the opposite corner of the cage, and 
said in Arabic, “ I know you, come here to me!” 
He instantly turned his head toward me; I re- 
peated the words, and thereupon he came to the 
corner where I was standing, pressed his huge, 
ungainly head against the bars of the cage, and 
looked in my face with a touching delight while 
I stroked his muzzle. 

Few persons are aware of the great effect which 


quiet speech exercises upon the savage dog. 4 
distinguished English poet tuld me that he wag 
once walking in the country with Canon Kip 
ley, when they passed a lodge where an immenge 
and fierce mastiff, confined by a long chain 
rushed out upon him. They were just beyond 
his reach, but the chain did not seem secure: 
the poet would have hurried past, but Kingsley, 
laying a hand upon his arm said, “ Wait a mom. 
ent and see me subdue him!” Thereupon’ he 
walked up to the dog, who, erect upon his hind 
feet with open jaws and glaring eyes, was the 
embodiment of animal fury. Kingsley lifted his 
hand, and quietly said, “ You have made a mig 
take; you must go back to your kennel!” The 
dog sank down upon his fore feet, but still growled 
angrily ; the Canon repeated his word in a firm 
voice, advancing step by step as the dog gave way, 
He continued speaking grave reproof, as to a 
human being, until he had forced the mastiff 
back into his kennel, where the latter silently 
and perhaps remorsefully, lay down. 

The extent to which a horse also may be taught 
to understand speech, is not generally known. 
The simple fact that he likes to be talked to 
makes him attentive to the sounds, and I am 
convinced that in a great many cases he has an 
impression of the meaning. I have at presents 
horse who had served his country during the 
war, and came to me only after its close. His 
experience while on scouting service made him 
very suspicious of any grey object, as I soon diseoy- 
ered; he would shy at a fallen log in a thicket, 
a glimpse of a mossy rock, or a laborer’s coat 
left in a fence corner. By stopping him when 
ever this happened, and telling him, in an assur. 
ing tone, that there was nothing to fear, he was 
very soon completely cured of the habit. 

The affection and fidelity of the horse have 
always been admitted. My first acquaintance 
with these qualities was singular enough to be 
related. When a boy of fourteen, I was walking 
along a lonely country road, with a companion 
of the same age, and came upon an old grey 
horse, standing in the middle of the track, over 
a man who was lying upon his back. We has 
tened up to give assistance, but presently saw 
that the man, instead of being injured, was simply 
drunk. He had tumbled off, on his way home 
from the tavern, and a full bottle of whiskey, 
jolted out of his pocket in falling, lay by his side 

The fore feet of the horse were firmly planted 
on the side of his neck, and the hind feet on each 
side of his legs. This position seeming to us dan- 
gerous for the man, we took the animal by the 
bridle and attempted to draw him away ; but he 
resisted with all his strength, snorting, laying 
back his ears, and giving every other sign of at 
ger. It was apparent that he had carefully 
planted himself so as completely to protect his 
master against any passing vehicle. We assisted 
the faithful creature in the only possible way, by 
pouring the whiskey into the dust, and left him 
until help could be summoned. His act indicated 
not only affection, involving a sense of duty, but 
also more than one process of reasoning. 

My horse had a playful habit of snapping # 
my arm when he was harnessed for a drive. 
always talk to a horse before starting, as a mat 
ter of common politeness. Of course, I never 
flinched, and his teeth often grazed my sleeve # 
he struck them together. One day, more thans 
dozen years ago, he was in rather restless spirit 
and snapped a little too vigorously, catching mf 
arm actually in his jaws. I scarcely felt the bite 
but I was very much surprised. The horse, ho¥ 
ever, showed such unmistakable signs of reg 
and distress that I simply said, “Never do hit 
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was a spurious ministry is evident from the text 
laid down by our Saviour himself: “Men do not 
gather grapes of thorns’—neither do fig trees 
produce thistles. Even true words do not make 
a true ministry, if they are uttered in the will of 
man and without the anointing power of the 
Lord, which only can enable anyone to minister 
in the life and power of Truth. If this were abode 
in and kept to, these troubles would not spring 
up, for the Holy Head of the Church is not the 
author of discordant views, but of peace in all 
the churches, where his dominion and power are 
established. It is by being baptized by the one 
Spirit into the one body, that the members come 
to be settled on the one sure Foundation. 

But where a ministry is permitted, which springs 
from the will and reason of man, which takes up 
certain views of doctrine, and then searches the 
Scripture for texts to support it; in such cases 
the true Guide having been lost, confusion and 
discord are likely to be the result. 


We have received from Nathan Pinson, of 
Danville, Ind., a short account of an aged Indian 
woman, of whom, he says, many readers of “ The 
Friend” [in the West] have some knowledge. 
The remarkable age to which she is said to have 
reached, renders her case one of interest. The 
letter of N. P. states— 

“ We notice in the columns ofthe Bazler Springs 
News, (Kansas,) a notice of the death of an “ Ot- 
tawa” Indian woman aged one hundred and 
nineteen years. She was generally known as 
Grandmother King. She said she could remem- 
ber when the unfortunate whites, when captured 
by her race, were burned at the stake. 

In company with some others; I had the pleas- 
ure of conversing with Grandmother King about 
two months ago, at her own house. She was then 
in delicate health ; she was aware her end was 
near at hand, and seemed entirely resigned to 
her lot. She said she prayed every morning and 
every night, and asked an interest in our prayers.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—On the 4th instant, an express 
train and a freight train on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad collided about two o’clock in the morning, on 
a curve about seven miles from Tiffin, Ohio, and both 
trains were wrecked. The telescoped cars caught fire 
from the stoves, and many of the passengers, who were 
not killed outright, were burned to death. Seventeen 
persons lost their lives. 

Representative Tillman of South Carolina, has intro- 
dnned a bill in the House of Representatives, to pre- 
vent the destruction of human life by fire in railroad 
accidents, forbids the use, in mail or passenger cars, of 
any stove or heating apparatus containing inflammable 
substance, except illuminating gas. The bill also re- 
quires the cars to be heated by steam and lighted by 
gas or electricity, and to carry saws, hammersand other 
tools for wrecking purposes. It provides for the punish- 
ment of railroad directors who neglect to observe its 
provisions. . 

The German ship Elizabeth, from Hamburg for 
Baltimore, was wrecked on the Virginia coast, near 
the Little Island Life-saving Station, fourteen miles 
south of Cape Henry, before daylight on the morning 
of the 8th instant. Two life boats were sent out to the 
vessel and took the crew on board. On the return to 
the shore both boats were capsized and all the occu- 
pants were drowned, except two of the life savers. One 
of these is not expected to recover. The latest esti- 
mate of the number lost is 27. 

Earthquake shocks were felt at Summerville, S. C., 
on the 4th, 5th, and 10th instants. At Charleston, in 
the same State, on the 4th and 10th. At Paige, Texas, 
on the 5th, and at Westminster, Maryland, on the 2d, 
3d and 4th instants. 

It is feared that large numbers of cattle in Montana 
have been killed by the intense cold. 

A despatch from Leavenworth, Kansas, says At- 
torney General Bradford has compromised the case 
brought under the Prohibitory law against Jacob Law, 


asaloon keeper. Law has agreed to close his place 
and remove his stock. It is said to be the first success- 
ful closing of a saloon in that city. 

After several days’ trial, a jury at New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, on the 8th instant, under the Civil 
Damage act, gave John O’Connell a verdict of $6300 
for the sale of liquor to his wife. O’Connell’s son and 
daughter testified to the purchase of liquor for their 
mother from Fifth to Eleventh: Month, 1884. A phy- 
sician testified that during that time she was at the 
point of death with delirium tremens. The wife and 
mother testified that every day she drank from a pint 
to a quart of whiskey, even during her serious illness. 
The law permits the recovery of $100 for every sale. 

In the Missouri Legislature, on the 7th instant, a 
concurrent resolution was introduced in both branches 
providing for the submission of the question of the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating beverages to a 
popular vote. 

John Roach, the great ship-builder, died on the 
morning of the 10th instant, in New York, aged 70 
years. He was a native of Ireland, 

It is stated that a grower of cranberries in Camden 
County, N. J., gathered ten thousand bushels of berries 
during the past season from his bogs in Waterford. 

The receipts of the Philadelphia Post-office for the 
year ending Twelfth Mo. 31st, 1886, were $1,695,097.63, 
and the disbursements, $860,586.47. The receipts for 
1886 show an increase of $130,620.06 over 1885. The 
receipts from the money order business for 1886 were 
$3,968,268.73, making the total receipts $5,664,367.36. 

According to the returns made to the Board of 
Health, the deaths in Philadelphia from First Mo. 2d, 
1886, to First Mo. Ist, 1887, numbered 20,005, a de- 
crease of 1001 from 1885. Of the total number 4860 
were under 1 year of age, 7 from 100 to 110 years, and 
1 from 110 to 120 years. There were 79 deaths from 
alcoholism, 427 from Bright’s disease, 495 from can- 
cers, 323 from casualties, 2835 from consumption of the 
lungs, 837 from convulsions, 681 from cholera infantum, 
770 from diseases of the heart, 93 from drowning, 626 
from typhoid fever, 639 from inflammation of the brain, 
1417 from inflammation of the lungs, $30 from maras- 
mus, 775 from old age. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 409, 
which was 43 less than during the previous week, and 
35 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the foregoing 209 were males and 200 females : 
67 died of consumption ; 46 of pneumonia; 20 of croup; 
18 of inflammation of the brain; 18 of bronchitis; 21 
of diseases of the heart; 16 of debility ; 16 of apoplexy ; 
14 of convulsions, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 4}’s, 1103; 4’s, 1274; 3’s, 100}; 
currency 6’s, 125 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet but firm, at 93 a 93 cts. for middling 
uplands, the latter for time sales. 

Petroleum was dull and unchanged, at 63 cts. for 70 
Abel test in barrels, and 8} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Feed supplies were fair, with a limited inquiry at 
former rates, viz: Bran, western winter, spot, per ton, 
$17 a $17.75; bran, spring, spot, $16 a $16.50; red mid- 
dlings, $16 a $17; white middlings, $18 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—Trade in flour was slow and prices 
less firm. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4.25; 
250 barrels do., straight, at $4.50; 375 barrels winter 
patent, at $4.90 a $5; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at 
$4.25, and 500 barrels do., patent, at $5.15 a $5.25. 
Rye flour sold in a small way at $3.25 per barrel for 
choice. 

Grain.—Wheat was quiet, No. 2 red closing at 915 
cts. bid and 913 cts.asked. Rye was dull at 57 a 58 ets. 
per bushel. Corn was steady ; No. 2 mixed closing at 
453 cts. bid, and 46 cts. asked. Oats reflected no ma- 
terial change ; No. 2 white closing at 383 cts. bid and 
388 cts. asked. 

White potatoes, per bushel—Early Rose, choice, 55 
a 58 cts; Early Rose, fair to good, 48 a 53 cts.; White 
Stars, choice, 53 a 55 cts.; White Stars, fair to good, 
45 a 50 cts. ; Burbanks, choice, 53 a 55 cts.; Burbanks, 
fair to good, 45 a 50 cts.; Hebrons, choice, 50 a 53 ets. ; 
Hebrons, fair to good, 45 a 48 cts.; Mammoth Pearl, 
choice, 50 a 55 cts.; Mammoth Pearl, fair to good, 45a 
48 cts. ; Peerless, as to quality, 45 a 50 cts. 

Beef cattle were unchanged, viz: extra, 5} cts. ; good, 
5} a 54 cts. ; medium, 43 a 5 cts. ; common, 3a 4} cts. 

Sheep were unchanged, viz: extra, 5} cts.; good, 5 
a 5} cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 4 cts.; 
lambs, 4 a7 cts. 

Hogs were }c. higher, viz: 7 a 7} cts. 
Milch cows were dull, at $25a $60. 
unchanged at 2} a 4} cts. 

5 a 8 cts. 

ForEIGN.—The composition of the new British Cab- 

inet is announced as follows: Lord Salisbury, Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs ; W. H. Smith, First Long 
of the Treasury ; GJ. Goschen, Chancellor of the Rx. 
chequer ; Edward Stanhope, Secretary of State for War 
and Sir Henry Holland, Secretary of State for the Col. 
onies. There is no change in the other Cabinet offices, 

Negotiations between Joseph Chamberlain and John 
Morley are tending toward an agreement on the Land 
Bill on the basis of Chamberlain’s former proposals to 
limit the operations of the bill to the purchase of the 
smaller holdings, thus requiring a total capital, guaran. 
teed by the Imperial Exchequer, of £25,000,000. The 
differences as to the functions and powers of the pro. 
posed Irish Parliament continue. 

The fifty-six men who were arrested in Ireland last 
summer for resisting the collection of rent and eviction, 
on the Clanricarde estates at Woodford, County Galway 
have been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, 
ranging from twelve to eighteen months. The Judge 
who delivered the sentence censured the Inspectors of 
Police and the local Magistrates for allowing the riot 
ing, and declared that no Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
no Under Secretary and no Inspector General should 
be justified in giving orders to prevent the police from 
assisting the Sheriff in making evictions or carrying 
out the processes of laws for the collections of rents due, 

The receipts of the French Treasury for 1886 show 
a decrease of 32,000,000 francs, as compared with the 
receipts of 1885, and a deficiency of 71,000,000 francs, 
as compared with the amount estimated in the budget 
for 1886. 

French engineers have under consideration a plan of 
constructing a ship canal from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. It would shorten the route to Asia by 
three days, and open up a new country to trade, 

A despatch from Vienna, dated the 4th instant, says; 
Russia has suggested as a basis for negotiations between 
the signatories to the Berlin treaty for the settlement 
of the Bulgarian question, that the Bulgarian Regents 
resign; that a new Sobranje be elected for Bulgaria 
only, that two Zankoffites be admitted to the Bulgarian 
Cabinet ; that Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia be proposed 
to the new Sobranje for the Bulgarian rulership, and 
that an ordinary Provincial Assembly be conyoked for 
Roumelia. 

Advices from Vienna say that the influence exercised 
by Prince Bismarck is having the effect of smoothing 
the relations between Austria and Russia. 

Tunis, First Mo. 7th.—The village of Djemel was 
severely shaken by an earthquake to-day. A number 
of houses fell down and seven persons were killed and 
a number hurt. 

During last month 700 cases of cholera and 352 deaths 
were reported in Buenos Ayres, South America. 

A telegram from Lima says that, in consequence of 
the closing of Peruvian ports against vessels from Chili 
(on account of the cholera), the wheat supply from that 
country has ceased, and in order to meet the demand 
for wheat the municipality have been authorized to 
take steps to have the necessary supply brought from 
California. 


A Special Meeting of the Indian Committee occun 
on the 14th instant, at 10 o’clock. 

Geo. J. SCATTERGOOD, 

First Mo. 1887. Clerk. 

GEORGE PITT’S TRAVELS. 

Henry Longstreth, No. 723 Sansom St., Philada, 
has received a few copies of George Pitt’s Travels 
Around the World, which will be sent to any partof 
the country, post paid, on receipt of one dollar. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, at Middleton, 
Ohio, on the 23rd of Twelfth Month, 1886, NaTHAY 
Kirk, of Winono, Ohio, to Mary F. Moray, of the 
former place. 

And at the same time and place, ABNER I. Ha 
ANNA Mortavy, both of Middleton, Ohio. 
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Dep, at his residence in Salem, Iowa, on Twelfth 
Mo. 29th, 1886, JAcos Reaper, in the 81st year of his 
age, a member of Hickory Grove Monthly Meeting @ 
Friends, lowa. He was born in Columbiana Co., Ohio, 
in the year 1806. In 1828 was married to Hannah ™. 
Miller ; in 1852 they moved, with their family of sevel 
children, to Salem, lowa. In early youth he uml 
with the Society of Friends of which he was a or 
sistent member to the end ; in full accord with heme 
ciples and practices of Friends in their primitive ay 


WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
Nos. 420 & 422 Walnut Street. 
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